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is now called). The King would sit on the throne at one end,
surrounded by the great Officers of State. His tenants-in-chief
would be ranged according to rank on benches at right angles
to the throne. The representatives of the "communities'^
would stand or kneel at the far end. The King would explain
why a parliament had been summoned, and then the lords and
freemen would withdraw to consider the matters at issue and
would later re-assemble to report their decisions.
The Commons had no fixed place of meeting, but they
seem usually to have assembled in part of the abbey or the
royal palace at Westminster. We know that in 1376 they
were told that they should retire "to their ancient place in the
Chapter House of the Abbey of Westminster, there to discuss
and take counsel among themselves." There were no standing
orders and few rules of procedure to regulate the conduct of
business. They agreed in 1376 to speak frankly about the
matters before Parliament, to keep their discussions secret, and
to take an oath of loyalty to each other. They sat round the
octagonal hall, and anyone who wanted to speak went to the
reading desk in the center. After their deliberations had con-
cluded, they chose one of their number, Sir Peter de la Mere,
to report to the King.
Little is known about the early procedure for electing
the knights, burgesses, and citizens to Parliament. In 1406 we
hear of the "grievous complaint of the Commons regarding
improper election to Parliament of knights of the shire, which,
to the great scandal of the counties ... is sometimes made
through the favoritism of the sheriffs___" An Act to remedy
the abuses was passed. The Act provided that at the first meet-
ing of the county court to be held after receipt of the writs
summoning a new Parliament, the date and place of the forth-
coming Parliament should be proclaimed; after which all who
were present should proceed "freely and impartially" to the
election of the knights.